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the apparatus to open for her. It is a common feature of fairy tales that 
the hero will marry only the maiden who can remove the blood-spots from 
a garment. The blanchisseuses of Paris still have their festival at Mi- 
CarSme. At the end of the last century they elected a queen, who was 
taken in state to the ball by means of a boat. In 1840 this practice con- 
tinued, the boats being altered for the nonce into ball-rooms, and on the 
roof of the floating structure was placed a cypress-tree decked with gay- 
ribbons. The queen made requisition on venders of meat and flour, pay 
ing in spices. 

W.W.N. 

Medicina Popolare Siciliana raccolta ed ordinata da Giuseppe Pure. 
Con dodici immagini popolari a stampa. Volume unico. (Biblioteca 
delle tradizioni popolari siciliane per cura di Giuseppe Pitre. Vol. XIX.) 
Torino-Palermo : C. Clausen. 1896. Pp. xxviii, 495. 

The untiring industry of Dr. Pitre furnishes an account of Sicilian pop- 
ular medicine, valuable as made by a medical man, and illustrative in 
consequence of the simple cultural conditions which causes Sicilian popular 
belief to retain characteristics which English superstitions have nearly lost. 
The work is divided into five sections ; the first treats of medical practi- 
tioners, the second of popular notions respecting anatomy, physiognomy, 
physiology, and hygiene, the third of general pathology, the fourth and fifth 
of special pathology, external and internal. In the two latter divisions dis- 
eases are arranged according to organs. The practitioner interested in the 
popular theories of cure will find this presentation perhaps the most useful 
of all accessible publications. We must content ourselves with one or two 
references. In regard to causes of maladies, Sicilian notions refer these 
to irritation, hemorrhage, acidity, or the effect of worms. If, however, 
the disease show itself unlocalized and chronic, it is attributed to witch- 
craft, the evil eye, or other supernatural cause. If a child wastes away, it 
may be conjectured that his mother failed to use the formula: "With the 
permission of these mistresses ! " The ladies without, therefore, offended 
by neglect, have caused the decline, or have exchanged the patient with 
another infant (p. 183). In the case of a possessed person the spirit is to 
be cast out by the nostrils or other aperture. Cholera is still believed to 
be 'sent by the government, whose agents are the physicians. This disas- 
trous notion was encouraged by Garibaldi, who in i860 presented the 
Sicilians with the antithesis : colera leva ? Will you submit to general 
conscription, or do you prefer to have the cholera let loose on your heads ? 
This speech has since been quoted as irrefragible proof that the disease is 
the product of the administration. It is conceived that the authorities are 
zealous in cleansing the streets because dirt acts as a prophylactic. To keep 
out the infection all chinks which might conduce to ventilation are stopped 
up. The methods relied on to prevent the spread of the disease are pro- 
cessions, exhibition of relics, etc. 

W.W.N. 



